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INTRODUCTION 



On July 1, 1968 the United States signed the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 

Treaty (NPT) , climaxing years of effort to reach an agreement which might 

halt the spread of nuclear weapons. The Treaty became officially effective 

2 

in March, 1970, and now has been ratified by over sixty nations. Presi- 
dent Johnson hailed it as the "most significant step we had yet taken to 

3 

reduce the possibility of nuclear war," and Soviet leaders were similarly 
optimistic. This general euphoria, however, was not felt in all world 
capitals. In particular, the NPT ignited a debate in Tokyo which could 
have profound implications for Asian and world security. Although Japan 
signed the agreement on February 3, 1970, her government officially 

4 

indicated ratification would be contingent on several future developments, 
while private sources doubted if the Treaty would ever be ratified.^ 



^Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the American People (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crof ts , 1969), p. 898. 

2 

See Appendix I for a list of those countries which have ratified and those 
nations which have only signed the NPT. Since the Treaty only becomes bind- 
ing after ratification, a states 1 signature alone means little more than 
support for the spirit of the Treaty. The most important non-signators are 
the People’s Republic of China, France, India, Indonesia and Israel. 

3 

Lyndon Baines Johnson, The Vantage Point: Perspectives of the Presidency 

1963-1969. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1971), p. 462. 

4 

Information Bulletin (Japan: Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Public Informa- 

tion Bureau), Vol. XVII, No. 3, 1970, p. 26. 

^David K. Willis, "Will Japan Join A-ban? 11 , Christian Science. M onitor , Feb. 
7, 1970, p. 1. Commenting on Tokyo’s signing of the NPT, Willis states 
that Japan is expected to postpone Diet ratificatiQn for at least two 
years and speculates that she may not sign at all. He cites "inside 
sources" which predict that chances of ratification are not better than 
50-50. 
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This paper will examine Japanese attitudes on nuclear weapons using 
the NPT as a point of departure. The essay will be divided into eight 
sections. First, some general aspects of proliferation theory will be 
discussed. Second, the Treaty’s evolution will be traced and its impact 
on Japan and the world will be described. Third, Japan’s technical 
capacity to produce atomic weapons will be ascertained. Fourth, postwar 
Japanese defense policy will be outlined, emphasizing its current threat 
posture and illustrating its role in relations with neighboring Asia. 
Fifth, Sino-Japanese interactions will be analyzed with particular atten- 
tion to China’s emerging nuclear capability. Sixth, the peculiar nature 
of Japanese-American relations will be explained. Seventh, key elements 
of Japan’s domestic scene which affect her foreing policy will be identi- 
fied. Finally, some general conclusions will be drawn concerning the 
future role of nuclear weapons in Japanese foreign policy. 



CHAPTER I 



PROLIFERATION : GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The irony of nuclear proliferation is that the ”Nth country”^ tends 
to think the problem begins with N + 1. Each nation-state is fearful of 
weapon spread to its neighbors but invariably has perfectly unique and 
legitimate reasons for acquiring atomic arms itself. Although individual 
nuclear decisions point to a variety of imperatives, incentives for such 
armaments fall into two basic categories: prestige and security. 

Prestige is the less tangible but possibly more powerful of the two 
motives. It refers to the political benefits associated with special 
weapons which include either a yearning for absolute sovereignty or greater 
freedom of action within an existing alliance system. The sheer publicity 
given new members of the ’nuclear club, 1 such as China in 1964, has helped 
perpetuate the prestige myth. This elusive concept appeals to the desire 
of all states for more independence in the world of power politics. It 
holds special inducements for countries like Japan which feel their current 
political influence is far from commensurate with their actual position in 
the global order. Prestige value accrues to nuclear arms because they not 
only indicate a nation’s high technological level, economic power and 
military might but because they also symbolize the firm resolve of their 
possessor to pursue its national interests in the arena of world politics. 
Yet supposed prestige gains often obscure the real usefulness of atomic 
arsenals since such a capability may alienate nearby non-nuclear countries. 
This qualification is especially applicable to a nuclear Japan whose Asian 

^ Albert Wohls tetter, ’’Nuclear Sharing: NATO and the N + 1 country,” 

Foreign Affairs , Vol. 39 (April, 1961), 357. This article popularized 
references to future nuclear powers as "Nth Countries.” 
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neighbors remember only too well the era of the "Greater East Asia Co- 
prosperity Sphere." 

A second motive for procuring the bomb is security. This concern does 
not stem strictly from the military dimension of the international milieu; 
more generally, it originates from the phenomenon that as a nation becomes 
more involved in world affairs, its stake in a stable global order in- 
creases. As the world shifts from a bipolar to a multipolar posture, nations 
such as Japan find that past economic and political activities have rendered 
them increasingly vulnerable to the play of external forces. This realiza- 
tion often causes these countries to question whether previously valid 
security assurances are sufficient to cover their expanded national inter- 
ests. While this atmosphere of uncertainty grows, atomic devices become 
gradually more attractive as an alternative to existing security arrangements. 

The problem is that security guarantees are not simple undertakings 
for the protector to act in a particular way. They are commitments which 
are believed both by the possible aggressor and by the country fearing 
attack. Of necessity, such commitments are as much a feeling of mutual 
confidence as an overt treaty declaration. Their possible erosion is the 
product of today’s multipolar environment plus the failure of any nation 
to make a predicable and exact science of deterrence. In the early Cold 
War years, Japan and other states backed certain allies largely because 
they had no other alternative. But today such countries are materially 
stronger and face a world where the opportunities to wield their new in- 
fluence are considerably greater. 

If the diffusion of world power enhances the appeal of nuclear weapons, 
their horizontal propagation is likewise a function of the superpowers own 
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vertical arms race. For instance, a further Soviet-American buildup pres- 
sures China to construct more bombs to achieve a credible second strike 
capability. Growth of the Chinese threat, in turn, further destabilizes 
the international atmosphere in which an Nth country must operate. One 
indirect method of providing security guarantees to potential nuclear 
powers is genuine progress at the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) or 
similar superpower agreements. 

A final inducement for atomic arsenals can be found in the ambivalent 
nature of a strong bipolar alliance. In one sense? assurances under such 
a system contain the best of two worlds: the greatest security before 

nuclear development and some promise of support even after starting con- 
struction. 

This de facto support would be especially important in the new nation’s 
first years of weapon manufacture. During the period of initial production, 
considerable incentives would exist for the intended enemy to preempt his 
adversary’s capability before his adversary attained a deterrent posture. 

The tacit support, at least, of the Nth country’s old protector might be 
necessary to reduce such a possibility. 

Even with outside assistance, the strategic vulnerability of any 
system often reduces its effectiveness. Some prominent Japanese have 
described nuclear arms as a ’’beautiful dream”^ for precisely this reason 
while others have contended that, against a country lacking sophisticated 
air defense, even B-52’s suffice as an adequate delivery mechanism. An 

^ John K. Emmerson, Arms, Yen and Power . The Japanese Dilemma (New York: 
Dunellen Publishing Company, Inc., 1971), p. 355. The quote is from a 
1970 statement by Kaihara Osamu, chief of the secretariat of the National 
Defense Council. 
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effective means of retaliation must also meet the changing demands placed 
upon it by the aggressor. Missiles which the emerging power learns about 
after a time lag, and develops after a further time lag, are not likely to 
be relevant to their initial purpose. The possibility of this continual 
development gap poses two additional problems. First, the Nth country will 
be faced with spiraling costs for weapons the benefits of which are not 
necessarily apparent to its citizenry. Next, the potential atomic power 
will be unable to achieve quickly a position of mutual deterrence vis-a-vis 
its probable opponent, simply prolonging the new state f s initial period of 
extreme vulnerability to political or military preemptive action by its rival. 

Despite the above considerations, the essence of Japan f s nuclear 
dilemma appears to reside in her current Security Treaty with the United 
States. By this agreement, Washington extended the American nuclear 
umbrella over Tokyo, and the credibility of this deterrent must be the focus 
for any discussion of Japanese rearmament. The credibility question hinges 
on the assumption that a nation f s adversaries and allies believe, beyond a 
reasonable doubt, that it has both the will and the physical capacity to 
use its atomic arsenal. The United States must appear willing to do the 
very thing it wants most to avoid or its guarantees are essentially meaning- 
less. 

American guarantees, as viewed by many long-time allies, have been 
progressively diluted during the postwar years. From Dulles f massive 
retaliation to MacNamara T s flexible response to the Nixon Doctrine, the 
United States has gradually altered its strategic posture according to its 
perceptions of global realities. To a powerful America, such action means 
a more flexible foreign policy but, to an apprehensive Japan, these changes 
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may imply a loss of will to defend what were previously regarded as common 
interests in Asia. Japan has yet to question openly the basic integrity 
of the United States 1 nuclear deterrent because doing so might destroy the 
entire fabric of her present security structure. Nevertheless, doubts con- 
cerning the long-term prospects of a one-way American security guarantee to 
Japan clearly underlie official Japanese statements regarding the defense 
alliance. 

The Nixon Doctrine thus has profound implications for Japan since 
reducing the United States’ presence in Asia makes the entire credibility 
issue painfully immediate. Withdrawal from Vietnam, the return of a nuclear- 
free Okinawa to Japan, and force reductions throughout the Far East are 
substantive actions reflecting American intentions which have heightened 
Japanese anxiety over their country’s future. Although Washington has 
acknowledged that some relationship exists between its forces in Japan and 

g 

the validity of the United States’ deterrent, absolute troop levels 
frequently lose their significance in light of a continued trend toward their 
eventual pullout. American defense strategy for the 1970 ’s merely confirms 
this tendency. In the words of Secretary Laird: 



U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Security 
Agreements and Commitments Abroad: Okinawa, Hearings , testimony of Under 

Secretary of State for Political Affairs U. Alexis Johnson before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Foreign Relations, Senate, on the Okinawa 
Reversion Treaty, 91st Cong., 2nd sess. , 1970, p. 1262. Sec. Johnson, a 
former ambassador to Japan, stated that the United States’ presence in 
Japan gave visible evidence of the American commitment and therefore in- 
hibited Japanese desires to acquire nuclear weapons. During the same 
testimony, he also said that reduction of American bases in Japan was a 
product of the Nixon Doctrine under which individual countries were to 
assume more of their own defense burdens. 
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The strategy of Realistic Deterrence is new. Those who would 
dismiss it as a mere continuation of past policies in new 
packaging would be quite mistaken. . .we have said, and I would 
repeat, that we do not intend to be the policeman of the 
world. Many of our allies are already prosperous; others are 
rapidly becoming so. Therefore, it is realistic and more 
effective that the burden of protecting peace and freedom 
should be shared more fully by our allies and friends. 9 

The disquieting fact about burden-sharing in Asia are its inferences 
as the People T s Republic of China (PRC) expands her nuclear might. Should 
the Chinese achieve a second strike capability against the United States, 
what would be the consequences for Japan? In strategic parlance, would 
Seattle, San Francisco or Los Angeles make better hostage cities than 
Tokyo or Osaka? On the surface, it would appear that a Chinese capability 
to strike the American heartland would greatly diminish current security 
assurances to Japan. Although Peking’s ability to administer an un- 
acceptable level of damage would not completely neutralize the United 
States’ deterrent, ^ it would likely lessen Washington’s support for Tokyo 
in the event of a political or even military confrontation with the PRC. 

The defense of Japan itself is not the point in question. Because of her 
economic strength, industrial capacity and geographic location, Japan is 
sufficiently important to insure that the American deterrent would continue 
to counter any direct Chinese threat to the home islands. But in other 
areas in the Far East, where Japan’s economic, political and prestige in- 
vestments transcend those of the United States, American willingness to 



9 

Melvin R. Laird, Toward a Strategy of Realistic Deterrence (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1971), p. 1. 

^A contrary argument is presented by Walter B. Wentz in Nuclear Pro- 
lif eration (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1968), p. 72. 
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risk even a single population center would become at best doubtful. While 
such developments have not been lost on the Japanese , ^ even the most out- 
spoken advocates of an independent nuclear force must weigh the probability 
that the United States 1 deterrent will not be used against the assured use 
of their own arsenal but its doubtful effectiveness. 

Besides these strategic considerations , various economic factors also 
influence the diffusion of atomic devices. The tremendous investments of 
money and manpower required for any nuclear program serve as passive con- 
straints on those countries desiring a weapon capacity. Yet an important 
development over the last decade has been the gradual lowering of techno- 
logical barriers, at least to acquisition of a token force, for a variety 
of reasons. First, the spread of technical information about atomic energy 
has greatly increased. Through the United Nations 1 conferences on the 
peaceful uses of atomic power and numerous scientific contacts among all 



See, for example, Yonosuke Nagai, "Security and Independence as National 
Goals," Chuo Koron (July, 1966) in Summaries of Selected Japanese Magazines 
(hereafter Summaries ) , U.S. Embassy, Tokyo, September 19, 1966, p. 21. 
Although somewhat exaggerated, Nagai 1 s article expresses the legitimate fears 
of many Japanese statesmen and intellectuals by complaining: 

So long as China’s nuclear fighting power is negligible, 
the United States can choose to protect the countries 
around China. In the stage where China's nuclear 
fighting power raises a threat to the United States it- 
self, however, Asian peace and security solely depend 
on China's moves and intent. This is tantamount to 
allowing Chinese diplomacy to hold the power of life 
and death. Japanese peace and security will be left 
to the mercy of China. 
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nations, the world's general knowledge of nuclear techniques has steadily 
improved. Next, atomic power appears to be the wave of the future for 
industrial areas with high population densities. The continuing reduction 
of organic fuel reserves, the growing danger of air pollution from combus- 
tion of such fuels, the low transportation costs of nuclear energy and its 
potential use for desalinization are all strong incentives for commercial 
nuclear programs. Finally, largely as a result of the previous two develop- 
ments, actual costs of arms procurement are decreasing. In their 1967 
report to Secretary-General U Thant, a group of United Nations consultant 

12 

experts predicted a "modes t M nuclear program would cost only $1.7 billion. 

Even this figure was expected to drop as technology spread and large-scale 

power projects would reduce capital investments and operating costs in the 

atomic field. The report estimated that "by 1980 there would be in the 

world more than 3 X 10~* megawatts (Mwe) of nuclear power production. This 

would involve the production of plutonium sufficient for thousands of bombs 
13 

each year." As will be shown later, a generous portion of this anticipated 
generating capacity will belong to Japan. 

Intertwined with these economic issues is the problem of distinguishing 
between the peaceful and military applications of atomic power. Countries 



12 

U.S., Department of State, Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, Documents 
on Disarmament 1967 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1968), 

pp. 501-502. The entire report dealt with the blast effects, economic 
implications and security implications of nuclear weapons. In this con- 
text, "modest" represented a force of "thirty to fifty bomber aircraft, to- 
gether with fifty medium-range missiles of the 3,000 kilometer range in 
soft emplacements and 100 plutonium warheads." The total cost of $1.7 
billion was figured as being spread over ten years, with an annual procure- 
ment cost of $170 million. 

13 



Ibid . , p . 506 . 
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with large civilian power programs are already well down the road to weapon 
acquisition as it appears impossible to identify that point where clear 
evidence of military intent exists. The ambiguous nature of this process 
simply aids potential nuclear powers. Japan, for example, justifies her 
accelerated construction of power reactors as mandatory to meet future 
energy requirements, knowing full well that such action also increases her 
latent capability for weapon manufacture. So long as present atomic 
arsenals form part of their political environment and, therefore, their 
calculations, Japan and other near-nuclear governments will be unlikely to 
abandon technical options they currently possess. 

A factor which further obscures the peaceful-military dividing line 
is the traditional web of secrecy surrounding weapon activity. Any public 
discussion of an impending nuclear decision is usually suppressed for two 
reasons: First, the subject T s extreme sensitivity would arouse considerable 

domestic turmoil; second, such a debate would probably have divisive 
effects on neighboring governments. The result is often that a handful of 
administrators, politicians and technocrats are able to steer a nuclear 
program ever closer to weapon production. When the time arrives for a 
definite decision, project momentum is sufficiently established that it 
would require a very determined government to halt manufacture. An 
additional advantage of this strategy is in presenting possible opponents — 
foreign and domestic — with a virtual fait accompli. 

Despite these somewhat gloomy prospects, there have been some past 

14 

successes in arms control. The NPT, Limited Test Ban Treaty and the 
14 

Although not originally so conceived, the Test Ban Treaty may be the 
world 1 s most significant non-proliferation measure to date. The experience 
of the five nuclear powers has shown that any nation trying to develop 
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treaty banning nuclear weapons from outer space are the prime examples of 
limited super-power cooperation to keep a measure of control over the 
global pattern of events. Yet a characteristic common to all the arrange- 
ments was the failure of two nuclear nations, France and China, to adhere 
to them. 

Future directions of proliferation contain a wide variety of options. 

At one end of the spectrum, a comprehensive test ban, a freeze on delivery 
systems, a cut-off of fissile material production and nuclear-free zones 
are the most frequently discussed measures in the United Nations. In con- 
trast, selective proliferation proposals similar to the defunct Multi- 
lateral Force (MLF) concept for Western Europe also have some attractive 
features. Proponents of this latter view see a MLF or some type of anti- 
ballistic missile (ABM) system as the only means of retaining American 
deterrent credibility in particular countries. ^ Such a sharing arrange- 
ment for Japan would theoretically buttress current guarantees but in 
practice might prove to be counterproductive. It would generate in- 
stability both in her internal politics and in her relations with Asia 
while remaining geographically vulnerable to the very threat it was 
designed to counter. 

In one sense, the future of proliferation depends on the implementa- 
tion of an existing agreement — the NPT. This Treaty was the most recent 
step toward arms control. Although widely hailed by both Americans and 

atomic arms will find it extremely difficult, both technically and finan- 
cially, to start testing fission devices anywhere but in the atmosphere. 
Given their current state of the art, all but the most advanced countries 
would have difficulty even exploding a crude weapon underground much less 
producing the detailed blast and yield data necessary for military purposes. 

15 



See, for example, Wentz, Proliferation , passim . 
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Soviets, it was embraced with considerably less enthusiasm by potential 
nuclear nations. The Treaty’s central assumption is that the possibility 
of nuclear war is reduced by stopping weapon propagation. Implicit in this 
rationale is the idea that proliferation is a determinant of the inter- 
national environment rather than a reflection of the distrust and hostility 
already present in that environment and that weapons themselves are the 
source, instead of mere agents, of world discord. Such inverse logic gives 
the NPT little chance for success; it is an artificial means to deal with 
the political and technical complexities of weapon spread. A successful 
international treaty reflects reality but does not produce reality. Basic- 
ally a superpower attempt to legislate the future of Nth countries, the 
NPT will be hard pressed to produce a lasting consensus on many points 
where even initial common interests between nuclear and non-nuclear 



signators were lacking. 



CHAPTER II 



THE NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY: 
EVOLUTION AND PROSPECT 



After four years of negotiation, the NPT was opened for signature on 

16 

July 1, 1968, and subsequently entered into force on March 5, 1970. Its 

functional articles can be summarized as follows: 

Article I - Nuclear states pledge not to transfer 
atomic weapons to non-nuclear nations or to 
encourage those nations to acquire special weapons. 

Article II - Non-nuclear countries undertake re- 
ciprocal obligations neither to receive nor to 
acquire atomic arms. 

Article III - Procedures are established for each 
nation to negotiate safeguards with the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) . The object 
of such safeguards is to prevent the diversion of 
fissionable material from peaceful uses to 
weapons manufacture. 

Article IV - Nothing in the Treaty will hinder non- 
nuclear states from full development of peaceful 
atomic energy. 

Article V - Each nuclear power will insure that 
any benefits from the peaceful application of 
nuclear explosions are made available to non- 
nuclear powers. 

Article VI - Each nuclear power will pursue 
’’negotiations in good faith on effective measures 
relating to cessation of the nuclear arms race at 
an early date. "17 

Article VIII - Amendments can only be passed by a 
majority of all Parties to the Treaty which must 
include the approval of all nuclear states and all 
current members of the IAEA Board of Governors . 

There will be a review conference every five years 
to consider possible revisions. 



For the full text of the NPT, see Documents on Disarmament , 196 8. pp. 
461-465 . 

1 7 Ibid . , p. 463. 
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Article X - Any Party will "have the right to with- 
draw from the Treaty if it decides extraordinary 
events, related to the subject matter of this 
Treaty, have jeoparidized the supreme interests of 
its country. "18 Such notice must be given three 
months in advance. Also, the Treaty will have an 
initial twenty-five year life span. 

Although any analysis must necessarily focus on the Treaty's substance, 

it is still helpful to compare this result with previously proposed drafts. 

Several articles in the final Treaty were included only at the vehement 

behest of non-nuclear nations. Guarantees for unimpaired civilian atomic 

19 

programs, assurances about the "spinoff" benefits of nuclear explosive 
devices, five year review conferences and the twenty-five year Treaty 
duration were all superpower concessions to Nth country demands. Addi- 
tionally, the nuclear power pledge to further arms control progress (i.e. 
SALT) was incorporated as Article VI from its initial position in the 
Treaty preamble. The content of these changes may not be earthshaking, 
but the pattern they represent is unmistakable. With the exception of 



1 o 

Ibid . , p. 465. 

19 

For Japan T s attitude, see Ryukichi Imai, "The Non-Proliferation Treaty 
and Japan," Survival , XI (September, 1969), 283. An atomic energy con- 
sultant to the Foreign Ministry, Imai contends that the immediate spinoff 
benefits from weapon-oriented research and development (R & D) are 
exaggerated but that the long-term problem is valid: Military R & D is 

unfortunately the best and often the only means for national investment 
nuclear R & D activities. Unless there is a military purpose for con- 
ducting such research, the large initial investment and slow T ly realized 
returns will likely prohibit profit-seeking private capital from under- 
taking necessary research projects. Imai cites several examples to prove 
his point: Gas graphite reactors are an outgrowth of plutonium production 

facilities; light water reactors (LWR) are offsprings of submarine pro- 
pulsion studies; the development of uranium enrichment for commercial use 
came only after the five nuclear powers spent billions in perfecting this 
process for bomb manufacture. 
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Soviet-American disagreements over safeguards and the MLF, Treaty negoti- 
ating history, was characterized by a nuclear state versus non-nuclear state 
alignment on issues. 

To alleviate this have-have not dichotomy, the United States made two 
specific offers. First, on December 2, 1967, President Johnson announced 
that the United States would not ask any country to accept safeguards which 
Washington itself was unwilling to accept. When safeguards have been 
applied under the Treaty, America would permit the IAEA "to apply its safe- 
guards to all nuclear activities in the United States — excluding only those 

21 

with direct national security significance." This initiative was coupled 

22 

with a similar British offer in an effort to dispel Nth country reserva- 
tions that Treaty safeguards would impinge on their sovereignty and that 
submission to safeguards risked revelation of commercial nuclear secrets. 

The second American step was a joint declaration of security assurances, 

undertaken in concert with Moscow and London, to support non-nuclear powers 

23 

threatened by atomic attack. It pledged the three nations, through the 



This controversy alone stalled NPT negotiations during much of the mid- 
1960 ! s. The American position held that MLF would not violate the Treaty 
since control of any force weapons would still reside with the United 
States. The Soviets maintained that physical transfer of nuclear arms, 
regardless of who had the trigger, was unacceptable. The conflict quietly 
subsided when the United States abandoned the MLF concept in 1966. 

21 

Documents on Disarmament , 1967 , p. 613. The United States Atomic Energy 
Commission (AEC) has subsequently stated that the Johnson pledge could in- 
volve about 200 facilities of six different types , (research reactors, power 
reactors , etc . ) . 

2 2 Ibid. , p. 616 . 

23 

Documents on Disarmament , 1968 . pp. 439-440. See Appendix II for text. 
Ambassador Goldberg read the American declaration to the Security Council 
on June 17, 1968. The U.K. and Soviet representatives presented sub- 
stantially identical resolutions on the same date. 
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U.N. Security Council, to counter effectively any nuclear actions taken or 

threatened against a Treaty signator. Given the Security Council* s past 

peacekeeping record, such assurances appear questionable to endangered Nth 

countries. Their shortcoming is common to all United Nations’ efforts at 

collective security among the major international competitors; there are 

virtually no shared interests requiring the use of force that can be relied 

upon to prevail over individual national interests. 

In view of the above background, why did the United States work so 

vigorously for Treaty acceptance? The acknowledged answers varied according 

to the audience addressed. For domestic political consumption, both at 

home and abroad, Washington emphasized two points: First, that the Treaty 

would save potential nuclear powers the tremendous opportunity and absolute 

costs of atomic arsenals and prevent subsequent economic dislocation; 

second, that the NPT would halt a kind of geometric progression from the 

growth of plutonium production to weapon spread to the increased risks of 

24 

local nuclear conflicts and their inevitable escalation into world war. 

This latter argument, although not based on any rigorous calculation of 
weapons use probabilities, is quite plausible to American, Japanese and 
world public opinion. Most citizens, appalled by the prospect that nuclear 
weapons might ever be used, share a powerful intuition that with fewer 
possessors of atomic arms the chances of nuclear war will be significantly 

less. Although unable to be proved or disproved, ’this reasoning seems 

_ 

An excellent example of this explanation of the NPT is found in an August, 
1966, interview of Secretary McNamara in a Japanese magazine. See Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin , Vol. IV, August 29, 1966, pp. 304-305 ff. 
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sound and was no doubt shared by most government leaders. Despite its 
compelling logic, however, this explanation was not Washington T s primary 
motive for promoting the NPT. 

In addressing the Congress, Dean Rusk hinted at a justification more 
in line with an unemotional assessment of American national interests. The 
Treaty was beneficial because it reduced the number of potential nuclear 
customers among Nth countries, and it prevented potential atomic powers 

25 

from ever acquiring special weapons despite a future capability to do so. 

Rusk T s explanation underlies the basic reason for Soviet-American co- 
operation on the NPT: Such an agreement would prevent the diffusion of 

atomic bombs to potential opponents without conceding either power T s nuclear 
superiority. Each superpower presently enjoys a fiscal and industrial base 
which is almost beyond challenge by non-nuclear states. These material 
assets have been readily translated into political and military power un- 
equaled in the modern world. As indicated by the label "superpower , ,f 
Moscow and Washington dwarf their nearest competitors in the game of world 
politics and consequently possess considerable freedom of action in dealing 

with lesser nations. When a country becomes a nuclear power, however, this 

26 

situation is fundamentally changed.^ In a sense, fission weapons are the 
great equalizers; they may not close the development gap, but they sharply 
circumscribe American or Soviet power. Even without a sophisticated 
delivery system, nuclear arms abruptly alter the previous relationship 



U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, Hearings , testimony of Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk before the Committee on Foreign Relations, Senate, on the 
NPT, 90th Cong. 2nd sess. , 1968, p. 32. Hereafter cited as Hearing s , 90th 
Cong . 

26 

For a contrary view, see W. C. Foster in "New Directions in Arms Control 
and Disarmament," Foreign Affairs Vol. 43 (July, 1965), 587-601. 
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between the United States or the Soviet Union and their new possessor. In 
short, they will probably upset the old status quo which was mutually bene- 
ficial to both superpowers. 

The NPT was primarily an effort to institutionalize a status quo based 
on the simple bipolarism of the early 1960’s. If the present situation is 
threatening to a state’s security or national interest, that nation is not 
likely to sanction the status quo by international treaty; in the multipolar 
world of the 1970’s most countries are especially reluctant to make such a 
commitment. Instead, many nations, particularly those states with sub- 
stantial material assets, will take a wait-and-see attitude. They will 
maintain this deliberately ambiguous posture in order to build up their 
strength quietly, challenging the status quo only when they are capable or 
when the perceived threat reaches an intolerable level. 

Although Nth countries perceived varying threat levels, all felt they 
were victims of nuclear power discrimination. The NPT was widely criti- 
cized as a treaty to limit the spread of atomic powers rather than an 

27 

agreement to stop the proliferation of atomic weapons. Its signing was 
assailed as being little more than a pious great power pledge to refrain 
from doing what neither power would have done in any event. Particularly 
irksome was American hypocrisy in evoking the sake of all mankind as a 
reason for denying to others that which the United States considered vital 
to its own security. 

_ 

Elizabeth Young, The Control of Proliferation : The 1968 Treaty in Hind- 
sight and Forecast , Adelphi Paper No. 56 (London: Institute for Strategic 

Studies, 1969), pp. 11-12. Somewhat more colorful was French Defense 
Minister M. Messmeis ’ remark that the NPT was designed merely to ’’castrate 
the impotent.” 
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These general feelings were reflected by specific strategic . and tech- 
nical objections to the Treaty. The strategic complaints focused on security 
guarantees and superpower arms control progress. In the former case, the 
American joint Resolution was branded as a mere statement of intent instead 

of a declaration of assured action. Since it simply reiterated the peace- 

28 

keeping function of the Security Council, " the Resolution offered little 
incentive for non-nuclear powers to sign the NPT, perpetuating their con- 
viction that the Treaty entailed sacrifices of their security not balanced 

by concessions made or obligations undertaken by the nuclear nations. For 
29 

Japan, ~ such reservations are sustained by Peking’s recent admission to 
the United Nations and seat on the Security Council. With Tokyo’s prin- 
cipal Asian competitor exercising a veto over all motionsbef ore the Council, 
the American joint Resolution is a dead letter. 

Aside from security considerations, apprehension over the superpowers’ 
own arms race characterized Nth country comments. India, Japan and others 



See Testimony of Secretary Rusk, Hearings , 90th Cong., p. 16. Rusk con- 
firmed non-nuclear powers’ beliefs by testifying that the joint security 
Resolution did not commit the United States to any obligation beyond those 
already assumed under the U.N. Charter. 
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For reaction to the joint Resolution by all Japan’s political parties; 
see Mainichi Shimbun , March 9, 1968, Daily Summary of the Japanese Press 
(hereafter Daily ) , U.S. Embassy, Tokyo, March 9-11, 1968, pp. 22-23. 

Comment ranged from the ruling Liberal Democratic Party’s (LDP) lukewarm 
endorsement (that the measure was a necessary, but not sufficient, con- 
dition for guaranteeing Nth country security) , to the Japanese Communist 
Party’s (JCP) outright rejection of the initiative. More importantly, both 
the LDP and all Opposition statements mentioned the Chinese threat, imply- 
ing that the resolution was not adequate to cope with possible mainland 
actions. These announcements also came three years before Peking’s admis- 
sion to the United Nations further degraded the Resolution’s security value. 
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criticized Washington and the Kremlin for pushing the NPT as a substitute 
for genuine progress in disarmament negotiations. They charged that Treaty 
limits on horizontal spread without complementary checks on vertical dis- 
persion constituted a type of indirect discrimination. The United States 
replied that this dichotomy was absolutely necessary lest the NPT be hope- 
lessly confused by issues unique to the American-Soviet situation. 

A third reservation also underlay statements on the NPT by potential 

atomic powers. Although its purely military nature prevented open comment, 

Treaty prohibition of M def ensive' 1 nuclear arms severely circumscribed Nth 

30 

country opportunities for self-defense. By adhering to the Treaty such 
nations would deny themselves the future option of acquiring ABM T s and 
consequently forfeit ultimate control over their destiny. Particularly 
for a nation technically capable of eventual ABM manufacture, foreclosing 
the option by participation in the NPT is an alarming thought. 

Non-nuclear state uneasiness was also mirrored in technical objections 
to the Treaty. Already mentioned were Articles IV and V, included specific- 
ally to ensure equal distribution of atomic energy*s peaceful benefits. 

Yet safeguard issues surrounding Article III were by far the most trouble- 
some. The amount of technical information required by the IAEA must be 
detailed if control is to be realistic, but methods of obtaining such inti- 
mate knowledge are characteristically instrusive. Amid fears of industrial 

30 _ 

for a most persuasive argument of this point, see the testimony of Dr. 
Edward Teller, Hearings , 90th Cong., pp. 185-186. Teller criticized the NPT 
for denying Nth countries the inviolable right of self defense. He also 
maintained that it was possible, or would be possible in the near future, to 
design purely defensive nuclear weapons using electronic safeguards and war- 
head time locks to prevent offensive employment. 



